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contributed to the liberation and national awakening of the Balkan Slavs. Seen at close quarters, however, the onward march of the empire loses much of its majesty, and appears in its true light as a haphazard and confused process set in motion by small men driven by petty ambitions. A country already oversized and underpopulated, hopelessly backward industrially and culturally, squandered her scant resources of men and treasure in conquests of the arid wastes of Asia and in unrewarding adventures in the Balkans. The expansion of the imperial frontier traced on the map in blood and iron flattered, no doubt, national amour propre; this superficial and unreasoned satisfaction, however, was purchased at the exorbitant cost of retarding Russia's political, social, and economic progress. An aggressive foreign policy, even if successful, contains the seeds of future conflicts. British Russophobia was unwarranted and foolish. Yet for antagonizing England in central Asia Russia paid dearly during the Turkish war and at Berlin.
By a cruel irony of fate victory over Turkey brought to many Russians disappointment as poignant as had the defeat of the Crimean War. No economic motives can be assigned to the War of 1877-1878. Neither before nor after the war had Russia any business interests in the peasant poverty-stricken Balkan lands. The few Russian firms which attempted to do business with Bulgaria and the Danubian area soon gave up after taking heavy losses. Poliakov and Giinzberg, the two Russian-Jewish financiers active in promoting Bulgarian railways, were representative of international high finance, and had closer relations with Paris than with St. Petersburg or Moscow. Interpreted in strictly economic terms, Katkov was right when he wrote in 1883 that "Russia has no selfish interests in the [Near] East. This, on the one hand, is her strength, but, on the othery explains her clumsiness and lack of steadfastness in pursuing her aims, . - . Russia . . . has no excess population , . . excess labor or excess capital; . . . Russian labor and Russian capital ... are barely adequate to develop her own untouched natural resources/' It would be hardly correct, however, to interpret the War of 1877-1878 as "a crusade/'20 Aksako/s exalted messianic creed was never shared by the tsar or the foreign office. The panslav doctrine of the Ignatev brand, translated in terms of the San Stefano treaty, deliberately sacrificed Orthodoxy and Slavdom to aggressive Russian nationalism. The lamentable collapse of . A^ pp. 173-174.